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The Month. 


—_—- history is dotted here and there with the 
records of bloodless revolutions, whose meaning 
and effect are only partly understood by the persons 
who did most to bring them about. Every citizen of 


. the United States has been educated to the pleasing 


conceit that it is the people who govern, and he does 
not often pause to question itstruth. It is only when he 
steals time from his busy round of duties as lawyer, mer. 
chant or mechanic, to analyze such a series of events as 
we have witnessed in the political world within the last 
few weeks, that he is suddenly moved to ask himself 
whether, after all, what we call self-government is not, up 
to the present time, mcre of a pessibility than of a fact. 
Then he wonders, perhaps, at his own sluggishness in 
lying still so long to be trampled on by the Bosses, 
when he had merely to rise and take up arms in order 
to put his oppressors to flight. 


The citizen has risen this year. So powerful is he when 
he does assert himself that he does not fairly realize what 
he is doing till his work is finished. If anybody had ven- 
tured the statement, as long ago as last spring, that a trio 
of such veterans in party management as Mr. Platt, Mr. 
Quay and Mr. Clarkson could not, by their combined 
strategic ability, control a convention of Republican del- 
egates with no two-thirds or unit rule to embarrass them, 
and with permission to use the magic name of James G. 
Blaine asa rallying cry, his prophecy would have ex- 
cited general derision. Yet this is a plain statement of 
what happened at Minneapolis. Chicago was the scene 
of a similar spectacle, where Hill of New York went be- 
fore the Democratic convention as a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination ; where Gorman of Maryland 
played the Sphinx and allowed his henchmen to use his 
influence for trading purposes; where Abbett of New 
Jersey and Voorhees of Indiana and Watterson of Ken- 
tucky were expected to fight the battle of the Bosses, 
and where the Chairman of the National Committee and 
a goodly share of the membership were understood to be 
resolved to defeat at any cost the avowed will of the ma- 





jority of the delegates. But when the convention fairly 
got to work it did not take long to convince an intelli- 
gent observer that the Bosses had made some mistaken 
calculations. Those who were shrewd enough made 
haste to enlist as high privates on the winning side, and 
those who foolishly, or under compulsion of a pledge, 
still held to their published faith, were mowed down by 
the first volley of ballots. 


It will be urged by many that Mr. Harrison had Bosses 
on his side at Minneapolis, in the persons of the local 
office-holders who headed and composed several of the 
delegations which stood most staunchly by him, and 
that these men engineered his canvass in the national 
convention as they had already engineered it in the 
preliminary State and district conventions. This is true. 
It is not-.less true, however, that the presence of the 
Bread-and-Butter Brigade at Minneapolis did more than 
any other one thing to injure the President with hesi- 
tating delegates and keep the result in doubt. Mr. 
Harrison would have been a vastly stronger candidate 
with the convention, pot to speak of the country at 
large, without his office-holding delegates than he was 
with them. This was the fact that made the struggle 
so irritating to many of his friends who were supporting 
him for entirely unselfish and worthy reasons. ‘‘If the 
President had put his veto on this whole business from 
the start,’’ exclaimed one of the most intelligent of 
these men, with impatience—‘‘ if he had trusted to the 
party at large, instead of to the few whom he had 
especially favored, to manage the primaries at home 
and control the convention here—how much easier it 
would have been to nominate him!”’ 


In that regret lay, indeed, the key to the whole mat- 
ter. ‘There were thousands upon thousands of Republi- 
cans scattered through the country who had received no 
office and wanted none, but who believed that their 
party could not afford to applaud Mr. Harrison’s ad- 
ministration in their platforms and refuse to prolong it 
with their ticket. There were thousands upon thou- 
sands of others who considered that the Presidency had 
been in safe hands for four years and could see no rea- 
son for a change. When one of these citizens came to 
his primary and found himself elbowed aside by a post- 
master or a collector or a marshal, or by a horde of 
subordinate functionaries who had come there to attest 
their loyalty and to prove the necessity for their con- 
tinuance in office, he was naturally disgusted, and went 
home, perhaps with no change of views, but with a de- 
cidedly dampened enthusiasm. He might still remain a 
Harrison man, but he felt that his sentiment and his 
services had been cheapened by being thrown into 
rivalry with those of a lot of men whose support had 


been, in a certain sense, hired at so much a year. 4, 
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The history of neither convention will be complete till 
some competent pen shall describe it as it appeared from 
the inside, and show how much the pressure of popular 
opinion had to do with the final issue. ‘The most inter- 
esting and significant feature of such a chronicle would 
be a verbatim copy of the letters and telegrams which 
poured in upon delegations and individual delegates 
whenever there was a sign of wavering anywhere in the 
afterward victorious column. ‘These messages came not 
from campaign committees, or from country postmasters 
alarmed for the safety of their official heads, but from 
simple citizens whose interest lay in the maintenance 
of safe business conditions and deliverance from the 
hands of the professional Philistine in politics. They 
played a great part in strengthening weak knees and 
restoring would-be deserters to the ranks. Nothing in 
the annals of American party warfare ever proved more 
conclusively the power of the people to manage their 
own affairs when they are willing to bestir themselves. 


And now for the moral of this summer’s work. It is 
not for a non-partisan journal like Goop GOvERNMENT 
to advocate the cause of either candidate for the Presi- 
dency. It has, however, a few words of friendly warn- 
ing for both candidates: ‘The honors you now enjoy 
are yours, not by the gift of the political managers, but 
by virtue of the plainly-expressed will of the people. 
All the people ask of you in return is that you shall 
recognize their paramount rights, as opposed to the 
selfish and unlawful claims of the spoilsmen. No two 
leaders ever faced each other on the eve of a great bat- 
tle who owed the rank and file of their commands so 
much and the officers so little. No man has ever been 
held to so rigid an accounting for the use made of his 
power, as will be demanded of the victor in the coming 
contest. The year of grace 1892 goes into the contem- 
porary record as the People’s Year. With you rests the 
decision whether history shall confirm its title. 


The report of a majority of the Andrew committee 
on the Baltimore civil service scandals, the substance of 
which we print in another column, is couched in terms 
of refreshing candor. Postmaster-General Wanamaker 
will perhaps be less ready than the public to regard such 
frankness as a virtue. He has, however, deliberately 
put himself in a position where he is estopped from criti- 
cism of the committee’s course. To give him credit for 
common intelligence is to assume that he must have 
known what kind of an issue he was raising when he 
adopted as his own the report of the two subordinates 
whom he sent to Baltimore apparently to whitewash 
Postmaster Johnson, and who, in an excess of zeal, en- 
deavored to strengthen their case by a stupid and im- 
pertinent personal attack upon Commissioner Roosevelt. 
If any functionary of the Civil Service Commission had 
so far forgotten the proprieties as to assail the integrity 
of the Postmaster-General’s motives and conduct in an 
official report, no hand, we feel sure, would have been 
raised so promptly to strike out the offensive passage as 
Mr. Roosevelt’s, and the authors of it would have receiv- 
ed from his lips a lesson in decorum which would have 
reduced the temperature of their indiscreet enthusiasm 
by several degrees. Had the Postmaster-General con- 
tented himself with a dignified inquiry by his own peo- 
ple, and adopted their conclusions as to the guilt of the 
accused men, the House committee might have reviewed 
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his illogical judgments and pointed out their lack of 
consistency with each other, but further than that it would 
have had no excuse for going, even on partisan grounds. 


It must be remembered that there was no reason, other 
than one of good faith, why the committee should have 
visited this stinging rebuke upon the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. So far as the partisan aspects of the affair were 
concerned, both Mr. Wanamaker and Mr. Roosevelt are 
Republicans. Indeed, if the committee was to be moved 
at all by ulterior considerations, it would naturally have 
taken up the cudgels against Mr. Roosevelt, who, by 
virtue of his skill as a political debater, his high repute 
as a reformer within his own party, and his widespread 
personal popularity, is vastly the more troublesome 
enemy for the Democrats to handle. Every impulse ot 
mere expediency, therefore, would have dictated to the 
majority of the committee an attack upon the Commis- 
sioner rather than upon the Postmaster-General, and the 
only inference to be drawn from the reversal of this 
order is that the case against the Postmaster-General 
was too strong to be overcome. It is to be regretted, 
for the sake of the dignity of his office, that Mr. Wana- 
maker should have been betrayed into so indefensible a 
position. 


The conclusions of the committee, with a verbatim 
report of the testimony on which they are based, are 
now before the world. Both parties to the controversy 
have had the fullest opportunity for meeting every criti- 
cism upon their words and actions. The Republican 
national nominating convention is over, and the Ad- 
ministration faction in Baltimore has done all the good, 
or all the harm, it was capable of doing. The legisla- 
tive and political season has grown dull. There is not 
even the common pressure of public business to furnish 
the President with an excuse for longer inaction in the 
Baltimore case. What is he going to do about it? How 
is he willing to be judged by that large and continually- 
increasing element in his own party who believe that a 
civil service law is just as sacred, and demands just as 
vigorous enforcement, as a land law or a patent law ora 
tariff law? A word would settle the whole business. 
Silence will merely keep it alive, and place his best 
friends in the coming campaign in a position of the 
utmost embarrassment. 


The Senate has shown its wisdom in receding from its 
amendment to the postoffice appropriation bill, author- 
izing postmasters in free delivery cities to employ 
additional mail collectors without submitting applicants 


for such positions to a competitive examination. The 
House conferrees objected to it on the ground that post- 
masters would make use of the privilege for filling up 
their offices with political ‘‘workers’’ for the campaign 
—as in some instances they undoubtedly would. ‘The 
spoilsmen in the Senate committee seem, in their anx- 
iety to slap at civil service reform, to have ignored the 
fact that the new collectors, although themselves ex- 
empted from the dreaded examination, would, wherever 
their number increased the total force employed in an 
office to fifty, have thrown the office under the operation 
of the civil service rules, by virtue of the second clause 
of the sixth section of the Act of 1883; and, once under 
the rules, an office cannot get out again except by 
direct legislation. This would have been poetic justice, 
indeed! 
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It is generally known that, with the exception of the 
men who have held the office of Mayor, the city govern- 
ment of Boston has for several years been retrograding 
in both the character of its members and the quality of 
its work. It will, therefore, be with considerable sur- 
prise that persons in other cities and States who are 
watching every advance in civil service reform will 
learn that Boston’s City Council has just taken a step in 
this line, so radical and so far-reaching in its benefits as 
to win the instant and hearty applause of all public- 
spirited citizens, and one which is surely destined to 
become the historical precedent for a vast amount of 
municipal legislation all over the country. This move- 
ment is so interesting, its progress has been so stub- 
bornly contested by those against whom it was aimed, 
and the final victory has been so complete, that the de- 
tails of its history are authentically given in our special 
correspondence from Boston for the guidance of any who 
may wish to introduce a similar measure elsewhere. 


Would that another Burrage could contrive to work 
his way into the New York city government! There the 
rottenness is so plain that it cannot be winked at by any 
decent citizen. The men who are responsible for its 
existence realize that they cannot escape condemnation, 
and they feel their position so keenly that they fall back 
upon the Chinese device of distracting the enemy’s at- 
tention by making a loud noise. All the daily news- 
papers in New York published simultaneously last week 
the intelligence that the city tax rate would be lowered 
this year. ‘The honest ones explained the change frankly 
as due to the fact that building operations have been so 
active of late as to raise largely the assessed valuation 
of real estate in wards where a considerable share of the 
land has lain hitherto unimproved. The one avowed 
mouthpiece of Tammany Hall, however, seized the occa- 
sion to blow the Ring’s horn lustily in such headlines 
as these: ‘‘City Taxes Lowered Again. The Most 
Effectual of all Answers to the Ignorant Cry of ‘ Mis- 
government’ !”’ 


The allegations made to the House of Representatives 
in the affidavit of William J. Stevens, chairman of the 
Republican Executive Committee of Alabama, as to the 
violations of the civil service law by leading federal 
office holders in his State, acquire special interest from 
the fact that, when such charges are made ordinarily, it 
is before a convention or an election, and after the ex- 
citement is over it is almost impossible to draw a word 
of direct testimony out of anybody. In this instance, 
however, the convention is over, but the accusations are 
entered afresh, and by a presumptively responsible per- 
son, who does not hesitate to cite names and specific 
instances, all under oath. The President owes it to 
himself to sift this matter, whether the House does or 
not. 


The New Civil Service Commissioner. 


ENERAL GEORGE D. JOHNSTON, the new Civil 
Service Commissioner, was born in Hillsboro, 

N. C., about fifty-seven years ago. His parents removed 
to Alabama when he was two years old, and his primary 
education was acquired in the schools of that State. 
He was graduated at Howard College, Marion, Ala., at 
the age of nineteen, as the valedictorian of his elass, 
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studied law at Cumberland University, was admitted to 
the bar at Marion and was soon elected a member of the 
Alabama legislature. His term of service was cut short 
by the outbreak of the civil war, and he was commis- 
sioned a Second Lieutenant in the 4th Alabama regiment 
in the Confederate army. He served in the army of 
Northern Virginia and the army of Tennessee, and was 
promoted for gallantry until he reached the rank of 
Brigadier-General. He was wounded several times dur- 
ing the war. 

Returning to Marion, he took up again the practice 
of law, which he continued until 1870, when he accepted 
a position as military instructor at the University of 
Alabama, in Tuscaloosa. Thence he removed, after some 
years, to Charleston, S. C., having been elected super- 
intendent of the State Military Academy. The out- 
break of the anti-lottery agitation in Louisiana drew him 
to that State. He became very prominent in the reform 
cause there, and was sent into the North and East for 
the purpose of explaining to the public the real situation 
of things in Louisiana, and arousing the sympathy of 
good citizens with the movement for the overthrow of 
the lottery. He organized meetings, supplied the press 
with material, and, in general, gave an impetus to the | 
anti-lottery interest in New England and the Middle | 
States. After the decisive victory he returned to Louis- 
iana and took part in the political canvass in the north- 
ern section of the State, supporting the Foster-Parlange 
ticket with great success. 

General Johnston has been twice married. His first 
wife was Mary E. Poellnitz, of Marengo County, Ala., 
who died during the war, leaving four children. By his 
second marriage, which took place in 1873, he has had 
one child, a son. The present Mrs. Johnston is a 
daughter of Dr. Searcy, a leading physician of Tus- 
caloosa. 


Civil Service Reform in the Platforms. 





We commend the spirit and evidence of reform in the civil service and the 
wise and consistent enforcement by the Republican party of the laws regulating 
the same.— Minneapolis Platform, Section 13. 

Public office is a public trust. We reaffirm the declaration of the Democratic 
national convention of 1576 for the reform of the civil service, and we call for 
the honest enforcement of all laws regulating the same. The nomination of a 


President, as in the recent Republican convention, by delegations composed 
ve of his ——— holding office at his pleasure, is a scandalous satire 
upon free popular institutions anda startling illustration of the methods by 


which a President may gratify his ambition. We denounce a policy under which 
federal office-holders usurp control of party conventions in the States, and we 
pledge the Democratic party to the reform of these and all other abuses which 
threaten individual liberty and local self-government.—Chicago Platform, Sec- 
tion 9. 


HE civil service reform planks of both the great 

parties this year are unsatisfactory. The civil serv- 

ice reform plank of the Republican party is less credit- 

able, all things considered, than it was four years ago 
or eight years ago. 

Perhaps it is better that its framers should praise the 
Administration for enforcing the civil service law, and 
‘*commend the spirit and evidence of civil service re- 
form in the public service’’—whatever that may mean 
—than that they should pay no heed to it at all. A 
general commendation of the Administration by the 
party which it represents is always expected and is al- 
ways discounted. In the present instance, moreover, 
this commendation is deprived of much of its value by 
its very generality. It apparently commends equally 


that face of the Administration which is typified by 
the Civil Service Commission, and that face which is 
typified by Pestmaster-General Wanamaker: 


It ap? 
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proves, by approving all that the Administration has 
done, the action of the Commission in recommending 
that the men who violated the law at the Baltimore 
postoffice should be removed, and also the fact that 
they were not removed. 

We can hardly complain that the convention should 
endorse its candidate and his Administration, but it 
should also have explicitly endorsed the law as such, 
and explicitly pledged the party to the extension of the 
classified service. Some such plank as, ‘‘ The civil serv- 
ice law is to be enforced in letter and spirit, and the 
classified service extended as rapidly as practicable,”’ 
weuld have been infinitely preferable to that which was 
really put in. 

Much the same criticism is applicable to the Dem- 
ocratic platform. Where the Republican platform 
‘‘commends,’’ the Democratic ‘‘arraigns.’’ The quo- 
tation of ‘‘ Public office is a public trust,’’ or the re- 
iteration of a belief in ‘‘ honest civil service reform,’’ 
may mean everything or nothing. It is undoubtedly 
intended to mean everything or nothing. 

The Democratic platform is wholly right in its de- 
nunciation of the employment of federal office-holders 
in a partisan convention. In order to appreciate the 
sincerity of this denunciation, the standard set up by 
Mr. Cleveland’s Administration in the now historic 
cases of Bennett and Stone should be borne in mind. 
The uncharitable may think that one rule is suggested for 
Republican office-holders and another for Democratic. 

The Tail. 
ECAUSE Adlai E. Stevenson boasts so proud a record 
as an official headsman during his term as First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, the spoilsmen are making 
merry over the plight of those reformers who have an- 
nounced their intention to vote the Democratic ticket 
at the coming election. 

Perhaps, in some future era of scientific research, a 
way may be found of making a kite fly without the en- 
cumbrance of a heavy and ungraceful tail. So, also, we 
who are not chronic pessimists are privileged to hope 
that some coming genius may evolve a means of making 
a ticket acceptable to the ‘‘ masses’’ of a party without 
loading it down with some ponderous relic of the spoils 
system. 

Of course, the only ground for either expectation rests 
upon the fact that the world grows wiser as it grows older. 

Meanwhile, please note that it takes a reform kite 
even to lift a spoils tail off the ground. When either 
political party doubts this, let it try, for a change, to 
fly the tail without the kite, and see what happens! 


Stop This! 
WE observe on the part of some of our Democratic 
contemporaries a disposition to exalt to a con- 
spicuous place among the issues of the Presidential cam- 
paign the relations existing for some years between Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid and the Union printers of New York. 

It is the duty of every good citizen, irrespective of 
party, to discountenance such a mode of warfare. If it 
could be shown that Mr. Reid had violated business con- 
tracts, and hence laid himself open generally to the 
censure of honorable men, that would be another matter. 
But no attempt is made, as we understand it, to prove 
anything of that sort. The whole controversy between 
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Mr. Reid and the union was over the question whether 
the composing room of the New York 7ridune should be 
a union or a non-union office. Whatever decision the 
two parties arrived at—whether to agree or to disagree— 
was their business and nobody’s else. For the politi- 
cians to meddle with it is as impertinent as it would be 
for anyone to try to make capital out of the question 
whether Mr. Weaver smokes only cigars bearing the 
K. of L. brand, or whether the Prohibition candidates 
prefer imported Apollinaris to domestic Manitou. 
While we are struggling to purify American politics 
of their grosser corruptions, it would be a good thing to 


filter out also a few of their petty but demoralizing 
absurdities. 


“A Better Democrat.” 


66 [* 


by any chance, we do pull through this time, 
some of us will be better Democrats for the next 
four years! ’’ 

Such is the remark which certain persons who delight 
in scoffing at worthy aims in politics are repeating, with 
malicious glee, as having been dropped by Grover Cleve- 
land in 1888, about the time it became evident that the 
tide was turned against him. It is cited now as evidence 
that Mr. Cleveland is cured of his ‘‘ reform megrims.”’ 

In the first place, there is no proof obtainable that 
such words ever passed Mr. Cleveland’s lips. 

In the second place, supposing the remark to be a 
correct quotation, there is nothing to show whether, 
by ‘‘some of us,’”’ he referred to himself and the little 
circle of civil service reformers in his party, or to the 
group of disappointed Democratic place-seekers who 
had united in a plot to overthrow the whole Democratic 
organization for the sake of wreaking vengeance on its 
head. 

Moreover, there is nothing to show that he has not 
already become ‘‘a better Democrat,’’ regardless of the 
turn fate took in 1888. For more than three years he 
has moved among his fellow citizens on their own level, 
and he is too intelligent a man not to have learned a 
thing or two by contact with them. 

He has doubtless been reminded—if, indeed, he had 
ever forgotten—that the great body of Americans have 
other business to do than office-seeking for themselves 
or their friends ; and that they are not nearly so much 
concerned about who does the business of the Govern- 
ment as about how well the business is done. 

He has had his memory refreshed as to what the peo- 
ple think and how the people feel. It can hardly have 
failed of a wholesome effect upon his views generally. 

A Democrat, in the broadest sense, is one who be- 
lieves that the people should rule. It would not be 
surprising if Mr. Cleveland were indeed a better Dem- 
ocrat now than when he was in the White House—or, 
at any rate, a wiser one. 

For that matter, let us hope that President Harrison 
may in time become ‘‘ a better Democrat,’’ too—or, if 
the name is more to his taste, ‘‘ a better Republican.’’ 


YATTSVILLE, a Maryland town near the borders of 
the District of Columbia, and populated largely by 
members of the federal civil service, claims credit for 
being the first town to adopt the single tax system and 
wipe houses and other improvements on land off the 
assessor's books. Final action was taken on June 30. 
Hyattsville abolished persynal taxation two years ago. 





| 
| 
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Mr. Burrage’s Great Victory in Boston. 
g y 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
OSTON, July 8.—Since Albert Gallatin, Secretary of 
the Treasury under Thomas Jefferson, said in his 
circular to the revenue collectors that it was the opin- 
ion of President Jefferson that ‘‘ the exercise of official 
influence to restrain or control the freedom of suffrage 
of citizens or subordinate officials was practically de- 
structive of the fundamental principles of a republican 
Constitution,’’ many distinguished political writers and 
many in high official station have reiterated this idea 
and sought to establish it as a doctrine to be followed 
by those in power. Within recent years the most defi- 
nite assertion of this principle is the order issued on June 
22, 1877, by President Hayes: 

No officer should be required or permitted to take part in the 
management of political organizations, caucuses, conventions or 
election campaigns. Their political right to vote and to express 
their views on public questions, either orally or through the 
press, is not denied, provided it does not interfere with the dis- 
charge of their official duties. 

Many will recall the letters of President Cleveland on 
the same subject, and many more will recall the viola- 
tion of this principle by the Southern delegates to the 
Minneapolis convention against the expressed wish of 
President Harrison. But we are not aware that any 
attempt has hitherto been made to incorporate the idea 
upon the statute books of any city or State. Hence the 
importance of the success of the first attempt when made 
in a great city like Boston with its population of nearly 
a half-million. And the importance of it will be appre- 
ciated all the more fully when it is stated that the city 
government is solidly Democratic—a Board of Alder- 
men consisting of 7 Democrats and 5 Republicans, a 
Common Council consisting of 48 Democrats and 27 
Republicans, and a Democratic Mayor elected by a 
plurality of 15,176 in a vote of only 55,019. 

On April 21, 1892, Mr. Albert C. Burrage, a Republi- 
can member of the Common Council of Boston, without 
any notice and without consultation with any other 
members, introduced into that body the following 
ordinance : 

No clerk, employee, commissioner, member of any board, or 
other officer of any department or branch of the city government, 
except those elected by popular vote, shall be an officer of any po- 


litical caucus or 2 member of any political committee or conven- 
tion. 


It was stated by its author that ‘‘ there is nothing new in 
this ordinance ; it has in it nothing of originality. It 
is simply an expression, in the definite form of law, of 
an opinion which comes with added force from year to 
year to every thoughtful, patriotic citizen,’’ and that 
its only purpose was ‘‘ to remove the municipal govern- 
ment one step further from partisanship.’’ And it was 
claimed that the city could legally pass such an ordi- 
nance because Massachusetts authorizes its towns and 
cities to pass by-laws for directing and managing their 
‘‘ prudential affairs,’’ and because the city charter of 
Boston allows its city government to prescribe the duties 
of all necessary officers for the good government of the 
city. Without any further discussion the ordinance was 
referred to the committee on ordinances, consisting of 
five Democrats and three Republicans. The committee 
considered the subject at two meetings, and obtained 
this opinion of the Corporation Counsel, Thomas M. 
Babson, as to the legality of the ordinance: 


My opinion is requested as to the validity of a proposed ordi- 
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nance providing that employees of the city shall not be officers 
of any political caucus, or members of any political committee 
or convention. Whatever may be thought of the advisability of 
passing such an ordinance, I can see no legal objection toit. As 
the Court says in the case of McAuliffe v. New Bedford, ‘‘ There 
are few employments for hire in which the servant does not agree 
to suspend some of his constitutional rights by the implied terms 
of his contract. The servant cannot complain, as he takes the 
employment on the terms which are offered him. On the same 
S— the city may impose any reasonable condition upon 

olding offices within its control.’’ In reference to an oral in- 
quiry made by a member of your committee I would say, that the 
ordinance, being one in derogation of a man’s political rights, 
would be construed strictly, and would not prevent any city em- 
ployee becoming a member of a political club, or any other polit- 
ical organization, except those specifically mentioned in the or- 
dinance. The words ‘‘committee’’ and ‘“‘ convention ’’ would 
undoubtedly be construed to mean the committees of a regularly 
organized political party, and conventions called by political 
parties for the purpose of passing resolutions and making nomi- 
nations for office. 

On May 19 the committee reported that the ordi- 
nance ought to pass, the affirmative votes being three 
Democratic and three Republican, and the two nega- 
tive votes Democratic. It was not expected that the 
ordinance would pass the Council, and, the desire of 
the author being to secure a full discussion, the matter 
was assigned at his request to the next meeting. On 
May 26 the ordinance was thoroughly debated for 
four hours in the Council in a most exciting session, 
lasting until midnight. Two amendments were offered 
and finally withdrawn—one striking out the word ‘‘ em- 
ployee’’ and the other making it include “‘ offieers elect- 
ed by popular vote.’’ The first vote on the passage of 
the ordinance was 29 to 29, the yeas coming from 22 
Republicans and 7 Democrats, and the nays from 29 
Democrats. This rejection was immediately recon- 
sidered by a vote of 35 to 29, and a further discussion 
had upon the merits of the question. At midnight the 
final vote was taken, and the ordinance passed by a vote 
of 32 to 31, the yeas being 22 Republican and 1o Dem- 
ocratic, and the nays, as before, being all Democratic. 

The Board of Aldermen took up the matter on June 
8, but, in order not to disturb several office-holders of 
the city who had been chosen delegates to the Chicago 
convention, assigned its consideration to the first 
meeting after that convention. On June 27 the Alder- 
men again considered the question and passed it with- 
out discussion by a vote of 1o to 1—the one negative 
vote being that of a Democrat and the yea votes being 
equally divided between the Republicans and Demo- 
crats. The absence of all discussion can be accounted 
for only by the fact that the Aldermen had just had a 
long and wearisome discussion over an important veto 
message replete with personal reflections upon them- 
selves, and that consequently they were in no mood for 
further talk. Early the following morning, June 28, the 
ordinance was signed by Mayor Nathan Matthews, Jr., 
in exactly the form in which it was originally intro- 
duced, and then immediately became the law of the city. 

The friends of the measure never anticipated that it 
would be enacted so quickly. Indeed, friend and foe 
expected that each step in its progress would be the 
last, and its final passage was a complete surprise to 
both the citizens and the politicians. It was known 
that Boston had a total of about 7,500 employees, all 
directly or indirectly affected by this ordinance, and an 
investigation was made at once by the newspapers to 
see what the immediate effect would be upon the local 
party committees. It was soon ascertained that about 
fifty, or nearly one-quarter, of the members of the Dem- 
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ocratic City Committee must resign their places on the 
committee because of their being employees of the city. 
In one ward alone, where the committee consisted of 
fifteen members, it was found that eight were in the 
direct employ of the city and hence came under the 
terms of the ordinance, four were contractors in the 
Paving Department, one was a member of the Common 
Council, and the rest had gone upon the committee so 
as to get positions in the city’s service. 

The beneficial results of the ordinance were instantly 
recognized, and since then not a word in condemnation 
of it has been printed. On the other hand, the courage 
of the Mayor in signing the ordinance has been gener- 
ally commended because he is a candidate for renomi- 
nation at the hands of this same City Committee, who, 
by the local party rules, have the sole power of nomi- 
nating the Democratic Mayoralty candidate, and by this 
signature he practically removed from the committee a 
large number of his ownsubordinate officers. Nosooner 
had the ordinance been signed than these same commit- 
teemen, realizing their impending decapitation, made 
a secret and desperate effort on June 30 to repeal the 
ordinance in the Council by amending it so that it 
would be dependent upon further similar State legisla- 
tion; but the force of public opinion had been felt, 
and the attempt failed by the still more decisive vote 
of 33 to 28. 

It was observed all through this movement that its 
opponents sought every opportunity to defeat it by ap- 
peals to party prejudice and by threats of party disci- 
pline. It is openly admitted that this deterred a num- 
ber from voting for the measure who privately acknowl- 
edged their sincere belief in its merits. Had not the 
advocates of the ordinance carefully refrained from all 
criticism of the dominant party in the city, refused to 
mention the names of those who would be most affected, 
and appealed solely to the public spirit of the members 
of the City Council, many votes would undoubtedly have 
been lost. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this contest was 
the attitude of the local press. At the introduction of 
the ordinance the leading Republican and independent 
papers strongly endorsed it, one of the leading Demo- 
cratic dailies mildly favored it, and the others were ab- 
solutely silent concerning it both in their editorial and 
in their news columns; but the weekly Democratic 
papers, which are largely supported by the politicians 
and active office-holders, bitterly fought it, and de- 
nounced the Democrats who voted for it. But, after 
the Mayor had approved the ordinance by affixing his 
own signature, a marked change of front was noticed, 
and the most violent of these weeklies—the Boston Dem- 
ocrai—came out in a leading editorial endorsing it, and 
claimed that ‘‘ Republicans will not give the Democratic 
majority credit for this excellent civil service reform 
bill.”’ 

This result cannot but encourage similar efforts in 
other cities, especially when taken in connection with 
the editorial of the stalwart Republican /Journa/, assert- 
ing the ordinance to be ‘‘ decidedly the most important 
single piece of new municipal legislation this year,’’ and 
adding that ‘‘it is as conspicuous and cheering an in- 
dication of the march of progress and the steady eleva- 
tion of political standards as has been welcomed in 
Boston for many aday. Mr. Burrage is to be congrat- 
ulated on the triumph of the idea which he has so zeal- 
ously championed.’ S. X, 
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Shortcomings Unearthed in New York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
NEW YORK, July 11.—The activity of the Civil Serv- 

ice Reform Association of New York has recently 
caused a somewhat general stirring-up among the De- 
partments and Commissions of the State. 

Early in May a complaint was made to Comptroller 
Campbell that some fifty employees in the Forestry 
Commission and the State hospitals had been appointed 
without examination. The Comptroller threatened to 
stop payment of salaries, and many of the heads of 
Departments entered a request for a reclassification, 
presumably hoping to adjust matters by instituting 
non-competitive tests for the men already in place. 

Consent to reclassification was obtained in the ma- 
jority of instances where the question had been raised, 
but pending this arrangement the Civil Service Reform 
Association discovered a new irregularity. Informa- 
tion was received of the appointment of an entire cleri- 
cal force for the State Railroad Commission without 
reference to the rules. A note of inquiry to Commis- 
sioner Chapin of the Railroad Board brought a response 
from him and from Chairman Beardsley as well, to the 
effect that the Board had been informed by Chief Ex- 
aminer Riley that its employees were unclassified and 
exempt. Investigation established the fact that not a 
man of them is exempt. The Association took the case 
to Chief Examiner Riley, who positively declared that 
he had made no such statement as was attributed to 
him. 

This left no doubt of a ‘‘misapprehension’’ some- 
where, and Commissioner Beardsley finally confessed 
one on the part of the Railroad Commission, at the 
same time assuring the Association that a reclassifica- 
tion would be secured at once and the wrong righted. 
Secretary Hudson of the Commission wrote a few days 
ago that this reclassification is now under way. 

The New York Association is preparing to maintain a 
more active surveillance of the civil service in the 
State, and to insist upon the treatment of every infrac- 
tion of the law as these recent instances have been 
treated. An effort is under way, also, to extend the 
system to the State Prison service and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Works, both of which are exempted from 
the workings of the general law by a decision of the 
Supreme Court on a constitutional point. 

A joint meeting of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion and the State Prison Association has been held, 
and a committee appointed to draft an amendment to 
the State constitution restoring the prison system to 
the rules. The recent exposure of scandalous appoint- 
ments and mismanagement at Dannemora prison was 
the direct cause of this movement. The proposed 
amendment will be put before the people at the first 
opportunity, and is certain to succeed. 

The neglect and evasion of the law in this city is 
notorious, and indicates a disposition to repeal it 
piecemeal. The new street-cleaning act, for example, 
as interpreted by the Commissioner and his advisers, 
takes the officers of the entire uniformed force from 
under the rules and reduces the system of registration 
of laborers to a farce. 

The New York Association is going to make a stand 
in every individual instance hereafter brought to its 
notice, but is first protesting against the theft of whole 
Departments from the reform fold, M. 
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July 15, 1892. 


House Report on the Baltimore Cases. 


HE report of the majority of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on the Bal- 
timore scandals, is ‘‘ that the report of the Civil Service 
Commission recommending the removal of certain em- 
ployees in the postoffice at Baltimore was well-founded ; 
that the postmaster at Baltimore has not removed any 
of these parties, substantially by direction of the Post- 
master-General ; that the report of the inspectors upon 
which they were retained is unsupported by the evidence 
taken by themselves, and indicates either complete igno- 
rance of the provisions of the civil service law or a de- 
termination that in this particular case their violation 
should not be punished; ’’ that ‘all or nearly all of the 
officials found by the investigation and report of the 
Civil Service Commission to have violated the law are 
still in office, and also that none of such 
officials have been indicted or proceeded against in the 
courts on account of such violation of law.” 

Representative Boatner, who drew the report, em- 
braced the opportunity to criticise very freely the course 
of the Postmaster-General in permitting the offenders 
who were in the postal service to remain there undis- 
turbed. 

‘‘ It appears,’’ says the report, ‘‘ that he did not dis- 
miss the parties, on the following inconsistent and con- 
tradictory grounds: 

‘*(1) The testimony of the men given before the Civil 
Service Commission was not fairly reported, the exam- 
iners frequently answering their own questions and hav- 
ing the answers taken down as if given by the witnesses. 
The questions asked were leading, and the men were 
not allowed to explain nor to have the assistance of 
counsel. 

‘*(2) ‘The men were not under oath, hence acknowl- 
edgments of guilt were not reliable and presumably re- 
quired corroboration. 

‘¢(3) The men made no acknowledgments of guilt. 

‘*(4) The men denied under oath the acknowledg- 
ments they had made. 

‘*(5) The men did not violate the law. The contri- 
butions proved to have been made were to pay the ex- 
penses of a primary election, and, therefore, not within 
the prohibition of the law, and in this he says he is con- 
firmed by the epinion of the Assistant Attorney-General 
for the Post Office Department. 

**(6) And finally that the men, being innocent, have 
been sufficiently punished by having charges made 
against them.’’ 

It quotes Mr. Wanamaker’s statement about the in- 
ception of his special investigation: 

The postmaster of the city of Baltimore called upon me and 
protested against the injustice that had been done him and his 
force by the Civil Service Commission in holding the investiga- 
tion without giving him notice and in the manner in which they 
conducted it, refusing to allow the men whose alleged offences 
were being inquired into to have anyone present to represent 
them, characterizing it as a star chamber investigation, and ask- 


ing the Post Office Department to give the men an opportunity 
to be heard in their behalf. - 

After listening to what the postmaster had to say I believed 
that justice to these men called for a hearing in their case, and I 
directed an investigation to be made by the postoffice inspectors. 
The board of inquiry was ordered to proceed to Baltimore. It 
was composed of men appointed under the civil service rules, 
who were to give public notice in the newspapers asking for 
evidence from ary and all sources, to put the men under oath, 
and seek in every way to get the whole truth. Those inspectors 
made a report to the Department in which they declared: “ After 
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hearing the evidence from all the witnessesand from the accused, 
and giving the whole subject thoughtful study and consideration, 
we are of the opinion that the facts do not justify the dismissal of 
the twenty-one men, or of anyone, for violation of the civil serv- 
ice law, as charged.’’ On that report no order has been issued 
for the dismissal of any person. 


And says: 

‘‘It is singular that the Postmaster-General should 
have endorsed the idea that men charged with violation 
of the civil service law were entitled to notice before 
any inquiry as to their guilt was entered upon, and that 
they were entitled to the assistance of counsel in the 
investigation. The rule prescribing that any employee 
found guilty of having violated the civil service law 
shall be dismissed, certainly did not contemplate a 
regular trial and conviction for such an offence, be- 
cause such a construction would practically destroy the 
authority of the removing officer and render it neces- 
sary that the party accused should have been convicted 
under section 15 of the law before his removal could be 
effected. 

‘«The rule is evidently a provision entirely inde- 
pendent of section 15 and established for the purpose 
of giving a prompt and efficient enforcement of the law. 
The removal of an employee under General Rule No. 1 
would not interfere with or prevent his prosecution or 
conviction under section 15, to which the objections of 
the Postmaster-General would be entirely applicable, it 
being clear that a party could not be convicted of the 
misdemeanor referred to in the act except on indict- 
ment and presentment and by the verdict of a jury. 

‘<The examination of the testimony taken by the in- 
spectors, and upon which the Postmaster-General claims 
to have acted, shows that neither their conclusions nor 
his are supported by the statements of the parties im- 
plicated. On the contrary, the testimony reported by 
the inspectors confirms and corroborates fully that taken 
by the Civil Service Commission. Substantially the same 
facts, admitted by the parties before the Commission, 
were sworn to before the inspectors, and the severe 
strictures and criticisms which the inspectors passed 
on the work of Mr. Roosevelt in making the investiga- 
tion are not borne out by any facts stated by the wit- 
nesses on that examination. 

‘¢ The acceptance by the Postmaster-General, without 
further investigation or inquiry, of the report of the 
inspectors, which, if true, convicted the Civil Service 
Commissioners of the greatest official misconduct and 
most dishonorable practices is, to say the least, extra- 
ordinary. The charge that the testimony of the wit- 
nesses had been incorrectly reported in the Commis- 
sioners’ investigation could easily have been tested by 
calling the stenographers who reported that testimony. 
It appears that they were gentlemen of high character 
who had no motive to report the testimony incorrectly, 
that they transcribed it as published by the Commission 
without the alteration of their original notes, and that 
no interpolations of any character have been made in 
these original transcriptions, which were submitted to 
and examined by the committee. 

‘*The comparison of the testimony reported by the 
inspectors with that of the Commission shows that the 
denials upon which the Postmaster-General appears to 
have laid such stress were made by witnesses who admit 
that they testified falsely in some matters before the 
Commission, and therefore their assertions that portions 
of their testimony are incorrectly reported are entitled 
to no weight whatever, The complaint of the post- 
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master at Baltimow that he was incorrectly reported 
falls when it appears that the testimony was submitted 
to him before publication and that he made no change 
or alteration. 

‘« The replies of the Postmaster-General to many of the 
questions propounded by your committee were evasive, 
and utterly inconsistent with the evidence on which he 
claims to have acted. In his first examination before 
your committee he made use of the following language. 
Referring to the Post Office Inspectors, he said: 

‘*T may also add, further, that they based their opinion in part 
upon the nature of the election ; that it was not a national elec- 
tion, nor a city nor county election, but it was for a convention 
for making new rules for the Republican party. I do not know 
whether that is good ground or not, but that was one of the claims 
that was made, that this was not a regular election in which any 
candidates were to be elected, or anything of that kind, and on 
that point they have been confirmed by the opinion of the Assist- 


ant Attorney-General of the Post Office Department and by other 
authorities. 


‘It appears upon subsequent examination that this 
opinion of the Assistant Attorney-General was a verbal 
opinion, and although requested to furnish it to the 
committee he has up to this time failed todo so. The 
correspondence will show how the Postmaster- 
General failed to furnish this committee with any evi- 
dence in support of this statement. On his second ex- 
amination he was asked : 

“‘Q. Have you the opinion, in writing, of the Assistant Attor- 
ney-General for the Post Office Department as to whether these 
acts, if true, are in violation of the civil service law ?—A. No, sir ; 
Ihave not. That was merely his opinion, submitted, as I stated 
here before, informally. Ihave no written opinion from him, 
but I can get it if you desire. He simply stated to me incident- 
ally, as I might ask Mr. Andrew about the weather. 

‘‘ Your committee doubts very much if any reputable 
attorney would risk his reputation by giving any such 
opinion. 

‘‘ The garbled statement of the evidence taken before 
the inspectors, furnished by the Postmaster-General, 
shows the desperate straits to which he is driven in the 
attempt to sustain the action of his inspectors and his 
own. . . . The excuses which they ’’—the inculpat- 
ed witnesses—‘‘ attempted to make are transparent eva- 
sions, and if recognized by the authorities as sufficient 
would nullify the law. When compared with the testi- 
mony reported by Mr. Roosevelt, the differences are 
found to be very slight. The examination before the 
inspectors was conducted by two lawyers, one represent- 
ing the postmaster at Baltimore and the other the men 
accused. ‘The questions propounded were in most in- 
stances grossly leading, and informed the witnesses 
exactly of the nature of the answers desired. The in- 
spectors do not appear to have interposed any objection 
whatever to this mode of investigation, and the whole 
proceeding shows conclusively that it was organized for 
the purpose of exonerating the parties if possible. The 
fact that the men substantially reiterated the acts which 
they had confessed to Mr. Roosevelt renders it perfectly 
certain that they have been committed. Had the Post- 
master-General been able to show that he had been ad- 
vised by the Department of Justice that the law did not 
apply to contributions for political primaries, or had he 
frankly declared his belief that the men violated the law 
in ignorance of its provisions, or that he was invested 
with a discretionary power not to execute the law and 
had exercised his discretion in refusing to remove these 
men, there might have been some excuse for his failure 
to do so, but on the ground stated by him his action in- 
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dicates either a determination not to enforce the law or 
negligence therein to the last degree.’’ 

‘*The Secretary of the Treasury,’’ the report adds, 
‘¢ frankly admitted that his attention had not been called 
to the report of the Civil Service Commission until the 
resolution under which this investigation is made was 
adopted, and that he had construed the recommendation 
of the Civil Service Commission in regard to the men in 
the customis service as not requiring their dismissal, and 
that a reprimand was sufficient punishment.”’ 

The minority report is drawn by Representative 
Raines, and Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Brosius join him in 
signing it. It denies the right of the committee to 
report further than whether the accused functionaries 
have been removed or prosecuted ; defends Postmaster 
Johnson on the ground that he has respected the civil 
service law more than either of the postmasters under 
the late Democratic Administration; commends the 
Postmaster-General’s conception of his duty under the 
circumstances ; and wonders that the Civil Service Com- 
mission, if sincere in its view, did not see that the of- 
fenders were prosecuted. It incorporates also a long 
letter from Assistant Attorney-General Tyner to the 
Postmaster-General, stating the writer’s ‘‘ impression ’’ 
that the Baltimore primaries under consideration were 
not such an election as was contemplated by the Civil 
Service Act ; and his conviction that ‘‘it is the special 
duty of the Civil Service Commission to report for pros- 
ecution any person believed to have wilfully committed 
an offence against’’ section 11, 12, 13 or 14 of the said 
Act, ‘‘and that in any doubtful case about which the 
members of the Commission and the head of the proper 
Department shall disagree as to whether the offence 
comes within the provisions of the law, the latter is not 
bound to inflict the punishment provided in general rule 
1. until the Commission shall appeal to and receive judi- 
cial aid in settling the dispute.”’ 


A Famous “ Kicker.” 


" passing of the convention season gives a timely 
interest to a passage in the biography of Robert 

Toombs by Pleasant A. Stovall, in which the feeling 
entertained by the eminent Georgian for the cut-and- 
dried methods of caucus rule is strikingly brought out. 

** On July 3, 1852,’’ writes Mr. Stovall, ‘*‘ Mr. Toombs, 
then a member of the House, submitted an elaborate 
statement of his political position. He made the point 
that Presidents, as then put forward, were not real rep- 
resentatives of the country or even of a party. From 
the beginning of the government up to 1836 the Presi- 
dency had been filled by ripe statesmen and tried pa- 
triots. All were excluded from competition except 
those who had great experience in public affairs, and 
who had commended themselves to the people by wis- 
dom, virtue and high services. Such men had no need 
of hired biographers and venal letter-writers to inform 
the people who they were. They needed no interpreters 
of letters to the public, cunningly devised, to mystify 
what they pretended to elucidate. National conven- 
tions, Mr. Toombs contended, were contrivances to 
secure popular support to those who were not entitled 
to public confidence. 

‘‘Mr. Toombs was an enemy to mere convention. 
All party machinery, all irregular organizations, which 
are unknown to the Constitution, he regarded as dan- 
gerous to public liberty. He had noticed that their 
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machinery had bcen deadly to the great men of the 
nation and productive only of mediocrity. Obedience 
to them, he contended, was infidelity to popular rights. 

Mr. Toombs never again gave allegiance to 
conventions or obeyed the dictates of party caucuses. 
From 1854 to 1860 he was a Democrat. After the war 
he acted mainly with the party which sympathized with 
the South. But his great power made him independent. 
He did not hesitate to criticize either Pierce or Bu- 
chanan, or to upbraid Jefferson Davis, the head of the 
Southern Confederacy. He repudiated the nomination 
of Horace Greeley by his party. *He called a meeting 
in his own room in an Atlanta hotel in 1872, and put A. 
H. Stephens before the people for Congress. In 1878, 
when the organized Democracy of Georgia antagonized 
Dr. William H. Felton for Congress in the seventh 
Georgia district, Mr. Toombs wrote a letter to the press, 
in which he declared that party conventions were 
merely advisory. ‘When their action becomes authori- 
tative, they are usurpers. They deprive the people of 
free elections. Let their actions be approved or disap- 
proved by the elections of the people.’ ’’ 








Postmasters as Campaign Assistants. 


T was on the 18th of May that First Assistant Post- 
master-General Whitfield had his attention called to 
what was evidently an attempt—possibly an unwitting 
one—to violate the postal regulations. An association 
for the dissemination of Republican tariff documents 
had, on the assumption that all country postmasters 
who held their offices so late in the present administra- 
tion must be good Republicans, plied those in Con- 
necticut with confidential circulars asking them to 
furnish at once lists of the patrons of their respective 
offices according to certain blanks enclosed. Said the 
circular: 


(A) Under ‘‘Our Friends” give at the top of each blank the 
names of two active, reliable, influential Republicans to each 
blank used. 


(B) Next, give the names of Republicans who ought to take 
an interest in the cause of protection. 

(C) Under the head ‘‘ Opposition”? give the names of all 
doubtful voters and reading Democrats ; that is, give name of 
every Democrat who takes a newspaper. . . . 

Give the names at your postoffice only. If you cannot furnish 
this information, kindly consult some leading Republican, so 
that the work can be done thoroughly and promptly. 

No civil service reformer cavils at the idea of dis- 
seminating arguments favoring protection, for on ques- 
tions of economic policy the most honest and intel- 
ligent citizens differ widely. Nor is any objection 
raised to the existence of a Republican literary bureau 
as such, for highly commendable party work on both 
sides may be done through such machinery. But what 
right has one school of economists, or one political 
party, to appropriate the services of a class of public 
officers who receive their compensation from, and owe 
allegiance to, the whole people ? 

When Mr. Whitfield was asked this question he an- 
swered that this did seem to be an impropriety, but— 

I. The same thing was done under the last Adminis- 
tration ; 

II. He had received no “official’’ intimation that 
anything of the sort was going on, and he could not act 
without such formal reminder. 

Evidently someone has supplied the necessary ‘“‘ offi- 
cial’? communication, for in the June number of the 
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Postal Guide appears, under the guise of a letter to 
parties unnamed, the First Assistant’s interpretation 
of the duties of postmasters with regard to ‘‘ furnishing 
the addresses of their patrons to creditors and others 
who are desirous of ascertaining their whereabouts.”’ 

‘*T have carefully considered your communication,”’ 
Mr. Whitfield writes, ‘‘and find that the rule of this 
Department, which has been in force for many years, 
under the provisions of which postmasters are forbidden 
to make public information obtained by them in the 
discharge of their duties, is based upon the general 
principle that ‘one of the highest obligations of the 
Department to the people is to preserve, by all means 
in its power, the absolute sanctity of the seal.’ 

‘* The postmaster is an agent of the Government, and 
there is no relation which the Government sustains to- 
ward the people of such high trust and of such pecu- 
liar and confidential character as in the transmission 
of sealed communications. 

‘«The name of the person addressed is written on the 
outside of the letter for the single purpose of enabling 
the postmaster to deliver it to the proper person. For 
any other purpose the postmaster is presumed to have 
no knowledge of the address. His knowledge is con- 
fined to the discharge of his official duties. The pri- 
vacy of the service would be at an end if the postmaster 
could be required to disclose the name and address of 
his patrons, except after due judicial proceedings shall 
have been taken. 

‘« The patron of a postoffice furnishes the postmaster 
with his address for one purpose only, that is, to secure 
the delivery of his mail. It would be an unwarranted 
act of the postmaster to betray the confidence reposed 
in him by furnishing the address to the very person 
(perhaps) whom the patron desires to avoid. I think 
the question of address lies between the parties them- 
selves, and that the postmaster should not be called 
upon to interfere, or in other words, perform detective 
service for a creditor. 

‘¢This rule cannot be considered by you as a hard- 
ship, when you remember that a letter addressed to a 
person whom you desire to find will be delivered to 
him if his address be known, and if the addressee of the 
letter wants you to be advised of his whereabouts he will 
give you the information; if not, the postmaster must 
not furnish it against his wishes. 

‘*T trust you will not feel that the view of the De- 
partment, as expressed above, is arbitrary, and have no 
doubt that upon a moment’s reflection you will agree 
with me that the address of a patron is his own secret, 
to be made public by him in his own way, and not by 
an officer of the Government who has executed an oath 
to protect his secret, so far as the postmaster’s official 
duties are concerned.’’ 

That is sound sense and good political morals, too. 
It is to be wished, however, that Mr. Whitfield had 
dealt fairly and squarely with the specific offence 
to which his attention was called on the 18th of May, 
instead of hitting at it in this indirect fashion, and after 


it has presumptively served the partisan purpose of its 
authors. 


EPRESENTATIVE CRAIN of Texas is preparing to 

push his Constitutional amendment changing the 

date of the President’s inauguration to April 30, and the 

opening of the session of Congress to January 1, 
which has been reported to the House. 








President and Place-Hunters. 


te of space alone forbids the reproduction here of 

the remarkable address delivered by Secretary 
Tracy at the Woodstock celebration of Independence 
Day this year, on the subject of the growth of the Pres- 
idential prerogative and duties. A few of his many 
startling statistics must suffice: 

The total number of appointments to office made by 
Washington during the first four years of his adminis- 
tration, excluding those pertaining to the military es- 
tablishment, did not exceed 300, and all his civil ap- 
pointments during his two terms of office were not more 
than 400 in number. ; 

In 1790 we had but seventy-five postmasters in all the 
United States of America. Neither Washington, nor 
Adams, nor Jefferson, nor any of our Presidents, until 
the nation was nearly half a century old, ever appointed 
one of these officers. They were known as deputy post- 
masters and were appointed by the Postmaster-General. 
This continued to be the practice until 1836, when Con- 
gress passed an act to change the organization of the 
Postoffice Department, by the thirty-third section of 
which it was provided that ‘‘there shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a deputy postmaster 
for each postoffice at which the commissions allowed 
to the postmasters amounted to $1,000 or upward, 
who shall hold office for aterm of four years, unless 
sooner removed by the President.’’ ‘The first postmas- 
ter ever appointed by a President of the United States 
was Jonathan J. Coddington, for the city of New York, 
who was appointed on the 5th day of July, 1836, gave 
bonds of $100,000, and held office until 1842. ; 

In 1850 Executive clemency was extended in 45 cases ; 
in 1892 there were 552 applicants for pardon. Only 
167 laws and joint resolutions were passed by the Thirty- 
first Congress and submitted tothe President for his ap- 
proval, while 1,824 were passed by the Fiftieth—1888- 
89. The number of postoffices whose revenues reach 
$1,000 a year, and which are therefore classed as Presi- 
dential, has grown from 227 in 1850 to 3,156 in 1892. 
The other Presidential offices have increased in number 
from 560 to 1,400, making a total of 4,556 appointments 
directly in the hands of the present Executive, as com- 
pared with 787 offices filled during the four years of the 
administration of Taylor and Fillmore. 

Since 18go the Presidential postoffices have increased 
at the rate of 200 a year. They fall vacant at the rate 
of 800 a year. At this rate the incoming President will 
be compelled to commission 4,000 postmasters during 
his term of office » and in addition will have in all the 
other Departme State, Treasury, Interior, Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Justice—not less than 1 1500 
more officials to select, making a total of 5,500 appoint- 
ments. This is exclusive of the vacancies that may 
occur among the judges who hold their terms for life, 
and also of any appointments in the military and naval 
departments. A very conservative estimate of 1oo for 
all these during the four years, carries the total number 
of appointments to = Allowing 312 working days 
to a year, this gives 1,248 for the full term of four years, 
thus averaging 4% ee each business day 
through the entire administration, which is enough of 
itself to occupy the whole of each day. 

If you consider that for each one of the 5,600 places 
there would be on an average three applicants, or 17,000 
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in all, each backed by written testimonials, and many 
of them supported by friends who seek and claim per- 
sonal interviews with the President, you will even then 
appreciate but faintly the burden which this list of ap- 
pointments places upon the Chief Executive. It is im- 
possible that more than one out of fifty of the applicants 
for these positions should be personally known to the 
President. Their fitness, competency and acceptability 
to the people among whom they are to administer their 
offices can be ascertained only by patient and diligent 
inquiry. ‘To seek to adjust the claims of opposing fac- 
tions—each striving for success and bent on securing the 
object sought after—is in itself a severe tax on the 
endurance of the President, repeated as it is ad after 
day, week after week and year after year. 

The first and most obvious remedy for this growing 

evil, Secretary Tracy goes on to say, ‘‘is either a repeal 
or a material modification of the act of 1836, already 
referred to. The time is not far distant when instead 
of 65,000 we shall have 100,000 postoffices, and at the 
present rate of increase 10,000 of these will be Presi- 
dential appointments. All of these should be devolved 
on the Postmaster-General. If Congress will not repeal 
the act. it must at least limit its operation to offices 
having a higher compensation ; or, failing this, it must 
lengthen the term of Presidential postmasters to more 
than four years, since the appointment and confirmation 
of 10,000 postmasters during a single administration 
would absorb the whole time, not only of the President, 
but of the Senate as well. 

‘‘Further relief would be secured by general accept- 
ance of the principle of direct responsibility of heads of 
Departments, even in cases requiring the formal action 
of the President. 

‘‘It is in the power of the President in large measure 
to delegate to his subordinates the control of the details 
ofthe administration. Bythe Constitution he is author- 
ized to ‘require the opinion in writing of the principal 
officer in each of the executive Departments upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their respective offices.’ 
He is free to accept this advice when given, and to act 
on it without further investigation or inquiry. But, 
under present conditions, whenever he takes formal 
action, and often when he does not, public opinion 
places the responsibility upon him, and the efforts to 
influence executive action are brought to bear upon him 
personally.”’ 


Novel Complaint Against Ballot Reform. 


DMUND O’CONNOR, who represents the Twenty- 
fourth district in the New York State Senate, was a 
delegate to the Minneapolis convention, and there de- 
clared publicly that the reformed ballot law cost the 
Republican party not less than twenty thousand votes 
in the State election of 1891. ‘This statement was so 
startling on its face that a gentleman who heard it took 
the trouble to write to Mr. O’Connor afterward, asking 
for an explanation. 

‘“«There are many things connected with the opera- 
tion of the Saxton Ballot Reform Law,’’ wrote Mr. 
O’Connor in response, ‘* that I do not wish to speak 
about, but I can say with the utmost confidence that the 
loss of twenty thousand votes on account of its opera- 
tion is a very low estimate. 

‘*The Republican party is composed, as you are 
doubtless aware, of thinking, aggressive, radical and 
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cranky men. Unless a party platform suits them, and 
the registry laws and the voting machinery accord 
with their ideas, the radical and cranky element will 
either not vote at all or vote against us. In the city 
where I live I know at least a dozen Republicans who 
are intelligent business men, who look upon the ballot 
reform law as an insult to their intelligence and as a 
reflection upon their honesty, and for that reason they 
have uniformly refused to either register or vote since 
1890. They claim that the law, in terms, brands every 
man as a scoundrel, and that so long as it is on our 
statute books they will not submit themselves to its 
inquisitorial features. It is of no use to argue with 
them, as they will reply that they know their own busi- 
ness and they don’t propose to be coérced by any 
party. 

‘‘What is true in this locality is true all over the 
State, and in the aggregate it amounts to several thou- 
sand voters. It might naturally be said that you would 
find a similar class of men in the Democratic party who 
would be influenced by the same reasons and refuse to 
vote. We do not find such to be the fact. The Demo- 
cratic party is ‘fearfully and wonderfully made,’ is a 
law unto itself, and cannot be judged from the stand- 
point applicable to other men and parties. Its members 
from top to bottom like to vote, and do vote as often as 
they have an opportunity, and sometimes many of them 
are supposed to vote much oftener than they are en- 
titled to. The Saxton Ballot Reform Law is just what 
they want, and they would neither consent to its repeal 
or modification for any consideration possible. I think 
I have sufficiently answered your inquiry to indicate 
one of the chief obstacles to our party’s success in this 
State.’’ 





For Distributing Mr. Curtis’s Address. 


N order to distribute throughout the country the ad- 
dress recently delivered in Baltimore by the Hon. 
George William Curtis, it was calculated that a fund of 
three hundred dollars was needed. Mr. J. Hemsley 
Johnson consented to receive contributions of any 
amount, from a half-dollar upward. 
The following sums have been received thus far: 


Through Moorfield Storey— 
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Mr. C. A. Lewis of Indianapolis has undertaken to 
do the work of distribution in Indiana at his own ex- 
pense. About $150 is still needed to make the distri- 
bution elsewhere complete. 

Further contributions for this purpose, which will be 
acknowledged in the columns of Goop GoOvERNMENT, 
may be sent to J. HemsLtey Jounson, Esq., 11 South 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Memoranda. 


OL pepe this and the next issue of Goop Govern- 

MENT the following civil service examinations will 
be held by the federal Commission: Wilmington, Del., 
Tuesday, August 2; Philadelphia, Pa., Thursday, Au- 
gust 4, Departmental and Indian services ; Philadelphia, 
Pa., Friday, August 5, railway mail service ; Harrisburg, 
Pa., Monday, August 8, Departmental and Indian serv- 
ices ; Harrisburg, Pa., Tuesday, August 9, railway mail 
service; Baltimore, Md., Tuesday, August 9, railway 
mail service; Pittsburg, Pa., Thursday, August 11, De- 
partmental and Indian services ; Pittsburg, Pa., Friday, 
August 12, railway mail service; Parkersburg, W. Va., 
Monday, August 15. Circulars and full information 
concerning examinations may be obtained without ex- 
pense by application to John T. Doyle, Secretary U. S. 
C. S. C., Washington, D. C. 

—By a circular of the Secretary of the Interior under 
date of June 14, the rating of the clerks for ‘‘ aptitude’’ 
and ‘‘ability’’ is placed on a numerical scale—g5 
representing the highest order of excellence ; go to 94, 
excellent ; 85 to 89, good ; 80 to 84, fair; 75 to 79, poor. 
This will put a stop to the indolence or indifference of 
certain chiefs who have freely confessed that they ‘‘ got 
rid of a lot of trouble by marking all the clerks too in 
everything.’’ Under the new rules, too, absence for a 
whole day is marked with a cipher in ‘ attendance’: 
but with roo in ‘‘ punctuality,’’ instead of ciphers in 
both. The system of records and examinations for 
promotion is said to be working very satisfactorily in 
the Department. Examinations have already been held 
there in the Land, Patent and Pension Offices, the 
largest of all the bureaus. 

—A Treasury circular of July 1 makes a like provision 
as to the rating for aptitude and ability, except that 
these are united under the one head ‘‘ability.’’ In 
those offices where unusual manual dexterity and mental 
activity are not demanded, ‘‘ accuracy’’ also is grouped 
under the same head, the combination being given a 
weight of 12 in a total of 25. 

—The series of papers on the homely, practical side 
of the civil service as we see it at the national capital, 
which Miss Ella S. Leonard has been contributing for 
some months to Kate Fie/a’s Washington, are well worth 
reading. 

—Other articles in the current periodicals, likely to be 
of special interest to the readers of Goop GOVERNMENT, 
are: ‘* Political Assessments in the Coming Campaign,”’ 
by Theodore Roosevelt, in the Af/antic ; ‘‘ The Growth 
of the Federal Power,’’ by Henry Loomis Nelson, in 
Harper's; ‘«*Steadism’ in Politics,’’ by Cyril Walters, 
and ‘Complete Suffrage,’’ by William Frederick Collier, 
in the Westminster; << Politics in the Pulpit,’’ by Bishops 
Doane and Mallalieu, in the Worth American Review ; 
and ‘‘ The Great American Safety-Valve,’’ by Walter B. 
Hill, in the Century. 

—The contest for the Presidency is the subject of sym- 
posia in two ofthe July reviews. In the Arena, William 


*M. Springer tells ‘‘ Why the Democrats Should Elect the 


Next President,’’ while Thomas E. Watson performs the 
same service for the People’s party, and J. C. Burrows 
for the Republicans. In the Forum, Senator Hawley 
writes of ‘‘Mr. Harrison’s Sound Administration,’’ and 
Charles Francis Adams, of ‘‘ What Mr. Cleveland Stands 
for.’’ To Donahoe's Magazine Edwin Arling contrib- 
utes ‘‘ A Presidential Forecast,’’ and Gen. T. J. Morgan 
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appears with a character sketch of President Harrison 
in the Review of Reviews. 

—tThe national platform of the People’s party con- 
tains no conventional civil service plank, but one clause 
says: ‘*Should the government enter upon the work of 
owning and managing all railroads, we should favor an 
amendment to the Constitution by which all persons 
engaged in the government service shall be placed 
under a civil service regulation of the most rigid char- 
acter, so as to prevent the increase of the power of the 
national administration by the use of such additional 
government employees.”’ 

—The Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., the Baptist clergy- 
man in New York City who was indicted for criminal 
libel against Excise Commissioner Koch, uttered in one 
of his sermons denouncing Tammany Hall, has had his 
indictment dismissed on recommendation of District 
Attorney Nicoll, on the ground that it was doubtful 
whether his language fell within the statute. ‘* The 
words,’’ argued Mr. Nicoll, complacently, ‘‘ produced 
but little effect upon the public mind where, as in this 
case, they were uttered by a comparative stranger to 
New York, and were couched in reckless and immoder- 
ate terms, accompanied by indiscriminate abuse of all 
persons in authority! ”’ 

—Judge Job Lippincott is winning goiden opinions 
from people of all parties for sending the Jersey City 
ballot-box stuffers to prison as fast as the law allows. 

—The House committee to investigate the Pension 
Office has made a long report, recommending the re- 
moval of Commissioner Raum, and charging him, among 
other offences, with having ‘‘ prostituted his office for 
political purposes, using the same as a political ma- 
chine.’’ It also recommends ‘the restoration to office 
of such employees as were discharged for no other 
cause than the reading of newspapers that criticised the 
management of the Pension Office’’; and adds: ‘‘ The 
evidence in this case showing that all the controversy 
between the Commissioner and employees was confined 
to appointees not embraced within the Civil Service 
Law, we respectfully recommend that the special exam- 
iners’ division and such other places under the bureau 
as may be practicable, be placed under the operation of 
the Civil Service Law.”’ 

—The resolution adopted unanimously by the Repub- 
lican State convention of Alabama last April, denounc- 
ing ‘‘the wilful, open and flagrant violation of the 
Civil Service Law and rules by office-holders of this 
State in the levying of assessments upon mail clerks, 
mail carriers, route agents, deputies and employees 
under the civil service rules for political and corrupt 
purposes, in the bribery and attempting to bribe the 
Republican electors of this State in primaries and con- 
ventions, in the forcing and driving of those under 
them into the support of Dr. Moseley for the chairman- 
ship of the State committee by threats of removal from 
office, etc.,’’ has received practical corroboration in an 
affidavit forwarded to Representative Herbert by Will- 
iam J. Stevens, Chairman of the Alabama Republican 


Executive Committee. Mr. Stevens specifies the alleged 


offences under oath, accusing Internal Revenue Col- 
lector Moseley of instigating the political assessment 
of employees in the Mobile custom house ; Postmaster 
Houston of Birmingham, of permitting the assessment 
of his employees, and Collector Booth of Mobile, of 
collecting political contributions from his own subordi- 
nates ; and making other charges with great particular- 
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ity. The recommendation of the Civil Service com- 
mittee is that the House investigate the scandal. 

—The American Institute of Civics has been meeting 
jointly with the National Educational Association at 
Saratoga this week, and discussing the value of in- 
struction in civics for the young. 








New Books. 


N ‘* The Writings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland ”’ 
George F. Parker has endeavored, not so much to 
furnish a compilation of Mr. Cleveland’s writings and 
speeches, as to give a key to the character and mental 
attitude of the man. To this end the indiscriminate 
chronological arrangement followed in the collection 
of Cleveland documents published by the Government 
Printing Office in 1889 has been abandoned, and a topi- 
cal grouping substituted, with an adhesion to the chro- 
nological order in each class. While the speeches are 
all reproduced in full, the longer messages are divided 
among the various classes, and portions entirely omitted. 
Parts of the message of December, 1885, for instance, 
may be found in eleven different chapters, and about 
half of it does not appear at all. Many of the veto 
messages and other shorter documents of trifling histori- 
cal moment are left out. 

Mr. Parker’s plan is wisely chosen and admirably ex- 
ecuted. His book has a value that places it entirely 
out of the ordinary run of campaign biographies. It 
enables the reader to follow Mr. Cleveland’s political 
development from day to day. His views on any given 
subject at any given time may be learned by simply 
turning to the chapter on that particular subject and 
following the chronological order to the desired date. 
It is interesting to observe that the very first document 
in the book—his speech of October 25, 1881, accepting 
the nomination for Mayor of Buffalo—is devoted chiefly 
to a demand for civil service reform. At the time of 
his election to the Governorship his championship of 
this reform constituted almost the entire record upon 
which he gained a popular majority of nearly 200,000 
votes. 

The Cassells have given Mr. Parker’s book an excel- 
lent dress. An intelligently-prepared index adds to its 
value, although the merit of this feature is impaired by 
a few errors, obviously of haste, which may be corrected 
at leisure. 

S. E. Moffett’s unpretending little book on ‘‘ The 
Tariff,”’ from the press of the Potomac Publishing Com- 
pany, aims to give a clear idea of the tariff question in 
its practical relations, and from the revenue reformer’s 
point of view, to persons who do not profess to be stu- 
dents of political economy. It begins by explaining 
the nature of tariffs in general, and essays to answer the 
question, ‘‘Who Profits by the Tariff?’’ discusses the 
tariff and wages, the tariff and commerce, the Hawaiian 
object lesson, the tariff and California, the balance of 
trade, the tariff and shipping, the tariff and the foreign- 
er, local and tariff taxes, wages and labor cost and the 
number of protected workers, and ends with a brief 
history of American tariffs and an analysis of the Mc- 
Kinley act. It reduces the free-trade argument to its 
simplest terms. There is no abstruse reasoning in it, 
and nobody can fail to understand it, whether he be 
convinced or not. It appears to be candidly written, 
with no attempt at misrepresentation or the distortion 
of history or statistics. 
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